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The Integrity of the University 
* 


Mr. Reprietp: Freedom of speech and of thought is a precious part of 
the American way of life. To preserve that freedom is a duty of us all. 
The university is a special guardian of that freedom. As it carries for- 
ward the search for truth and gives a fair hearing to every significant 
opinion and viewpoint, the university is often challenged from outside. 
Then, too, the university reexamines its duty toward freedom of thought 
and the difficulties and dangers of that duty. 

_ Last week was celebrated the inauguration of a new chancellor of 
the University of Chicago. The addresses delivered on that occasion had 
for their principal theme the persistent problems which arise as a great 
university exercises and protects freedom of thought—that freedom of 
thought which is so absolutely necessary to our national community. 

Now we are going to hear excerpts from those addresses. The first 
speaker whom we hear is Mr. James Bryant Conant, president of Har- 
vard University. 


Mr. Conant: A university in its essence is in the nature of a corporate 
body (the concept, you will recall, comes from the Middle Ages), a cor- 
porate body of scholars devoted to free inquiry—men who value their 
profession and who seek the truth as they see it. We have endeavored to 
explain this to the American public and to protect this corporate nature 
‘of a university from attacks from many different sources. 

_~I must admit that, as one reads the long history of universities of a 
thousand years or more, one is impressed by the fact that they have per- 
sisted; that they have made great contributions to the advance of civiliza- 
tion; and yet that in almost all periods of trial and stress they have been 
misunderstood. I have during the last eighteen years often taken a certain 
amount of satisfaction in that stormy period of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which preceded and included the Great Rebellion. For example, in the 
Grand Remonstrance of 1641, which was passed by the Parliament and 
which was the prelude of the opening of the Civil Wars, one of the many 
complaints against the royal government and one of the many intents of 
what this Parliamentary party was going to do if they came into power 
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was their proclaimed statement that they intended to reform and purge 
the fountains of learning, the two universities. 

Reform them may be argued; purge them, they certainly did with the 
aid of Cromwell’s soldiers. But, looking back at the events of the Rebel- 
lion and the changes which had occurred, two distinguished writers of the 
seventeenth century came up with exactly antithetical opinions as to why 
the universities had been at fault. Milton, in writing of them, said that 
before the Rebellion they had been far too conservative, far too much con- 
cerned with the movement toward the High Church party. Hobbes, on 
the other hand, had condemned them for being seats of republicanism 
and anarchy because of their turning to the classic texts which essentially 
preached rebellion. 

If you translate this to the twentieth century and substitute for theology 
economics and political science and for the classics history and even law, 
I submit that there are similarities in these indictments. And the interest- 
ing thing, of course, is that the critics do not agree. : 

It seems to me that those who attacked the universities then and those 
who from time to time have attacked them since in other lands and in 
other times, including our own, and those who are attacking them today 
have failed to understand the importance of the diversity of opinion 
among scholars. They have read into the overtones of vigorous scholarly 
debates and arguments many implications which are in fact not there. 
In short, they fail to realize that the very nature of a university requires 
that it be a relatively small, coherent, more or less self-governing body of 
scholars with great integrity but who are assured of their independence. 
Now, their independence may be threatened from many sources. The 
attacks from without, to which I have just referred and which are per- 
haps particularly virulent in the present day—a period of reaction, a 
period of tension due to this rearmament and to this partial mobilization, 
all the grimness of our times—and these attacks are surely centered upon 
all universities, be they privately endowed, as are Chicago and Harvard, 
or supported by the taxpayer, the legislatures, as are the state universities. 
And if I may very briefly this morning, I would like just to outline, as I 
see it, a few of the threats to the independence of the universities of the 
type of the two of which I have already spoken here today. 

Both within and without we find forces working against the continua- 
tion of that part of the university tradition upon which we have both laid 
so much emphasis. In the first, let us consider those of the pressures from 
without, leaving aside the attacks, the uninformed, the ignorant attacks 
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requiring conformity rather than diversity. I would speak first of the 
difficulties which come with finance, and they are related to pressures 
within it, too. The community has become so used to the university's 
carrying on important public services that there is a demand from all 
sides, not only from state legislatures and the federal government, but 
all sorts of individuals and groups, for universities to take on a vast 
number of undertakings which are only peripherally related to the cen- 
tral core of their activities, which, I again repeat, is to advance learning 
and to perpetuate it to posterity. 

Some of these surely are related and must be undertaken. A university 
is not an ivory tower. Someone has well said that a university should be 
located not in the marketplace but hard by. That we must be concerned 
with the problems of the United States, as we see it, goes without saying, 
but we must surely beware lest our energies and our organization be 
diverted and deluded in undertaking many things which are only pe- 
ripherally related to the main objective. This demand for services comes 
both from within, by members of the faculty, and from without, by these 
other pressures—a constant demand for funds. That this is difficult in 
days of inflation goes without saying. If I were listing the threats to the 
independence of the privately endowed universities in order of severity, 
I suppose that I would place the threat of inflation first, but I just place it 
there. What can be done about it is surely something that is not for me 
to discuss here this morning. 

But another threat which I feel most deeply is the threat that we shall 
be required increasingly to finance our undertakings on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, by a perpetual number of small grants, annual grants, grants for 
specific purposes. There seems to me a strange notion abroad among 
certain men of wealth and certain foundations and certain potential 
donors that the day of endowments is gone; that a university must be 
supported each year by specific gifts for specific purposes. To me this is 
real revolutionary doctrine. This is defeatism. 

Sometimes it has been said that inflation is so certain that to invest 
money in endowments is the equivalent of throwing it into the lake. 
Well, that may be true, but that is a most defeatist point of view for 
people who have confidence in the future of this country, in the kind of 
economy which we are endeavoring to perpetuate here, and, above all, 
who are interested in the kind of institution which has been supported 
by private benefaction and which, I believe, will be so supported for 


many years to come. 
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Those are dangers, as I see them. To meet them one may hope that: 
the business community will reconsider, as some have indeed, and have: 
made generous contributions to endowment in very recent years, that: 
they will follow the lead of those men, rather than what seems to me: 
this dangerous doctrine about living each generation on its own. 


Mr. Reprietp: We have just heard Mr. Conant of Harvard University’ 
when he spoke on the occasion of the inauguration of the new chan-- 
cellor of the University of Chicago. Next we present selections from the: 
address of Mr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford University.. 


Mk. Sreruinc: No part of our society should be more concerned about 
freedom than should the university. Freedom of the mind, freedom oft 
thought, freedom of expression, are of its very essence. The university/ 
has historical knowledge of the struggles by which freedom has been 
won, imperiled, and reassured. The university knows what freedom has: 
meant to the development of science, fundamental and applied. The uni- 
versity knows that investigation in any field has and will continue to: 
produce from verifiable data conclusions which are out of harmony with 
prevailing notions or beliefs and that these conclusions will ultimately; 
prevail. The university knows all this and roots in this knowledge its 
conviction that freedom is vital to the achievement of its full purpose.. 

It follows from this that the university has a fundamental stake ind 
freedom of thought and expression everywhere. Not unnaturally, itss 
concern with these freedoms is apt to be most promptly voiced, and eveni 
activated, when danger to academic freedom is sensed or seen. And thiss 
is as it should be! But the university’s concern transcends strictly me 


demic freedom. Its voice is raised against those developments which hav: 
throttled free speech in other lands, and against trespass on free speec! 
in our own. 

Its voice is raised also against abuse of the privilege which free speechh 
bestows. While championing the principle of a free press, the university} 
has been critical of the manner in which freedom of the press is exer+ 
cised, While defending the principle of free speech in legislatures, it in+ 
dicts the brashness and irresponsibility of unsubstantiated allegations: 
made therein. 

The university thus places itself in the position of being at once a de- 
fender and a critic. Its criticism is directed at the abuses of the freedoms 
it defends. This is altogether consistent. At the same time, the university) 
is thus put in a kind of glass house which is proverbially vulnerable tot 
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stones. If the university is properly critical of the manner in which free- 
dom of expression is exercised by others, it owes it to itself to be at least 
equally critical of the exercise of this freedom by its own membership. 
If it expects self-discipline in others, it must expect it of itself. 

What does this mean for him who, under the mantle of academic free- 
dom, teaches in a university—for it is by the individual alone that self- 
discipline can be exercised? It means that while the academic profession 
properly insists on the right of the instructor in the classroom to hold 
and express a point of view, it should equally insist that he refrain from 
requiring that point of view from his students; if the instructor does not 
so refrain, his academic colleagues should themselves initiate procedures 
for redress. It means, further, that the teacher as citizen is under a spe- 
cial obligation. If, as teacher, he has special knowledge pertinent to a 
public issue, it is his duty to bring it to bear. But his teacher’s expertness 
in one field should by its very nature caution him against holding forth 
as citizen in an area in which he is not expert. There is no question here 
of his citizen’s right to be as inexpert as he pleases; there zs a question of 
discretion and self-discipline. Expertness in the field of physics, for ex- 
ample, does not of itself guarantee or preclude expertness in the field of 
economics, but I submit the preclusion is‘more commonplace than the 
guarantee. And when preclusion exists and is not honored, the result 
may be a proper adventure in citizenship without credit to the academic 
profession. 

“Lest you think that these latter observations bespeak the tribulations 
of a university president, may I assure you that I thought and talked this 
way as a professor and am still a faculty member. My plea is merely that 
as members of the academic profession we make ourselves more worthy 
than we are of the freedom we enjoy and be as quick to detect abuse of 
privilege in our own ranks as elsewhere. 


Mr. Reprietp: The last speaker was Mr. Sterling of Stanford Uni- 
versity who was speaking on the theme of freedom of thought and the 
university. Now we turn to Mr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, the new chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, as he spoke at the ceremonies of his 
inauguration. 


Mr. Kimpton: The actual accomplishments of the University have 
been made possible by something as intangible as a mood, a mood that 
has pervaded it from its beginning. President Harper and his successors 
knew what a university was and what it ought to be doing and the kind 
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of atmosphere in which the mind can work. Academic freedom has 

never been in issue as a right guaranteed to our faculty; it simply has 

been, is, and must continue to be. Perhaps we scarcely feel its presence. 
Basic to that freedom is a responsibility, a high dedication to seek the 

truth and make it known. Dedication to truth requires and justifies the 

freedom to seek it. 

This, then, has been our heritage—great material resources, great men, 
and equally great freedom. And it is proper that from time to time we 
should acknowledge this heritage. But we should do so in order to see 
more clearly what we should perpetuate and, if possible, magnify. In this 
sense, in this fundamental sense, everyone here has a very important role 
to play, for all of us are closely attached either to this or some other insti- 
tution of higher learning. Upon us and many more like us the future 
greatness of education depends. I said upon “us and many more like us” 
—trustees, faculty members, administrators, alumni, and large and 
friendly communities. Greatness in education must be fashioned out of | 
complexity and cooperation. It no longer consists, if it ever did, of a 
teacher and a student, with a log between. And yet cooperation is dan- 
gerous, because, in attempting to combine our efforts, we may lose sight 
of our individual purposes. 

Integrity is essential to all universities, whether privately or publicly 
supported. The endowed institution, however, has a somewhat different 
obligation from the state-supported one. Though both are ultimately re- 
sponsible to the people and to the social order, the responsibility in the 
case of the private university is not so immediate and direct. It has no 
legislature to please, and it is less subject to pressures of political and 
special interests. This means that the private university is freer to ex- 
periment with new ideas and techniques. Indeed, such experimentation 
becomes one of its first obligations. By venturing into untried fields, it 
may find a new way that the public institution can then afford to follow 
with full popular support. Thus the great endowed university must keep 
about it an air of novelty; it must remain alert to new needs and new 
ways of meeting them. Now universities, public opinion to the contrary, 
are very conservative places. The new is viewed with suspicion and 
alarm; it is often cursorily dismissed as “intellectually unsound,” as, of 
course, it often is. But a great university must be persistently tolerant. 
It must, as a faculty and as an administration, be willing to try out the 
new and promising idea. It must set itself against following the well- 
worn path because it is the easy one. And the converse of this is equally 
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true: If an idea is tried and found valueless, or has been tried and finally 
outlived its usefulness, it must be disposed of. It cannot be allowed to 
linger on until, through retirements and neglect, it vanishes into the 
catalogues of yesteryear. Yet a mark of a great university is that the un- 
usual is the commonplace. The new must arise primarily from the 
faculty, and certainly must be actively supported by it. It is a measure 
of a great university that these elements of novelty come from within 
the institution itself. The administration may suggest, it may inspire, 
but it should not impose. A new idea forced upon a reluctant faculty 
loses all its value; it can be only as good as the adherents who are per- 
suaded to it. 

I may seem to have been talking so far as if the world about us were a 
place friendly to higher education, which could solve its problems by 
finding a reasonable basis for cooperation. But free universities have 
many powerful enemies. It is perhaps too much to expect that we can 
enlist their cooperation, but we must never tire of explaining ourselves 
to the public and of hoping for at least a tolerant understanding. Time 
and again, we must assert that what we feel most deeply is a responsi- 
bility to find the truth. Something, too, we must say about truth—not 
only about its benefits, but about the process of finding it and keeping it 
alive. Much of truth is found upon the battlefields of controversy, and 
it is kept alive by sharp exchanges. There is a common phrase, “to strive 
for truth,” and it well may be taken as an expression of the basic aim of 
a free university. We must hope, therefore, that common wisdom will 
permit us the strife if it expects us to achieve the truth. | 

From without, free universities are menaced by a hostility that divides 
nations into opposing worlds. And so, perhaps more clearly than at any 
time in modern history, free education realizes that its existence and the 
existence of its country are inseparable. Yet, never in all history has free 
education been able to return its debt so completely. In the past, great 
universities may have been among the crowning glories of their states, 
but they were unimportant in contributing directly to the military sur- 
vival of these states. I think everyone would agree that the last war could 
not have been won without the direct contribution of universities and 
university-trained men. I think almost everyone would agree that we 
would be again at war were it not for the fear abroad of what these uni- 
versities and university-trained men have devised and could further con- 
ceive. The paradox is a strange one. As conditions become less favorable 
for the flourishing of free universities, and as the means of warfare be- 
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come less humane, the position of free universities in the states that en- 
courage them becomes more crucial. They not only crown these states; 
in time of war, they are the sword. When peace is threatened, they are 
the sheath, which, let us hope, will prevent the sword from being drawn 
again. 

In times like these, free universities perform still another service to 
their countries. Periods of increasing tensions tend to become periods 
of increasing repressions. Soon freedom of speech may become only 
freedom to say acceptable things, and even thinking, except for the ortho- 
dox, may become precarious. The great danger is that we may lose our 
most valued possessions in the act of defending them. So free and great 
universities have a dual role. It is not enough that they fashion new 
weapons out of new science. Theirs has been always the humane duty 
to ask the question, “What is it you seek to defend?” Theirs also is the 
duty to see that what is defended is true and good. It is their special obli- 
gation, then, to see that we do not become what we seek to destroy, that 
we never yield the rights of man to the force of men. The performance 
of this duty may well be the greatest service that can be rendered by a 
great university in our time. 


Mr. Reprietp: We have just heard the three speakers who spoke this 
past week at the inauguration of the new chancellor of the University | 
of Chicago. They all spoke on the theme of freedom and the university. 
Speaking for myself, I say that whenever freedom of discussion or of 
speech or of inquiry is in danger in this country at large, university 
people are more likely than is the average man to do something toward 
protecting that freedom. This, I think, is natural. This, I think, is right. 
University people so depend upon these freedoms, so use them in their 
work, that the importance of this value is ever strongly felt by them. 

Is it not a good thing for the whole community that, when most of it, 
perhaps because of fear, is disposed to put security above freedom, that 
part of the community which cares deeply about this kind of freedom. 
should urge its preservation on behalf of us all? Is it not right that the | 
men and women who more than ordinarily understand freedom of 
speech and thought, because they work with it daily, should say their | 
say on the subject at a time when the country must make some difficult 
choices between values, some difficult reconciliation between freedom 
and security? 


The university is not to be deterred from speaking out for freedom. 
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of this kind by the fact that it will be misunderstood and criticized. If 
the university continues to do its duty, some people will continue to 
regard it as dangerous. When people begin to find thought dangerous, 
they will suppose universities to be dangerous, and then the duty of the 
university includes the obligation to incur the charge that it is dangerous. 

If professors remain willing to take part in reasonable discussion of 
public issues, if they continue to speak and act in defense of the freedom 
of the mind, if they go on studying and considering every reasonable 
idea and position, they will be attacked in the press and investigated 
in the legislature. Some of them will have to spend quite a little time in 
explaining why they supported this cause, or joined that movement, or 
made that speech. The president or chancellor of the university will be 
in hot water. But that is where, from time to time, he ought to be. 
A president or chancellor who does not spend a considerable part of 
his time in hot water is not worth his salt. He must defend the freedom 
of the country by defending the freedom of his professors, and he must 
use his leadership to encourage his professors to rise to their responsi- 
bilities to truth and freedom. His water will be heated for him, both 
within the university and outside it. 

The reputation of a university for dangerous radicalism is falsely but 
honorably earned. It is unfortunate that the university is wrongly sus- 
pected. It would be worse if it were not suspected at all, for if every- 
thing that university people did were acceptable to all influential seg- 
ments of public opinion, the university would be failing its duty. Where 
the mind is free, the mind is troubled. The university, though misunder- 
stood, should be just a little troublesome. The remedy for misunder- 
standing is more effort at understanding. This is the prime effort of the 
university—not pleasing people. We do not preserve our liberties by 
sleasing people. A wholly pleasing university cannot be great and free. 

On this occasion we salute the University of Chicago in pride, in hope, 
na spirit of perpetual rededication. May it, and our other free universi- 
ies, survive deserving survival. May they strive always to enlighten, 
snowing they will always be misunderstood. May they fall neither into 
somplacence nor into popularity. May they ever put creativity above 
conformity, and intellectual courage above security. In the eternal ques- 
ioning that is their productive life may they often include a reexami- 
vation of their own nature and purposes. May they be forever discon- 
ented, that discontent lead to new excellence. 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN* 


By ALAN BARTH 
Editorial Staff, Washingon Post 


* 


... The life of a good university is not cloistered; it is not separated 
from the main stream of life outside its walls. The professional men who 
serve it are not shielded from the challenges of citizenship. They bear 
their full share—and a good deal more than the ordinary share—of the 
responsibilities of leadership and public service. 

Indeed, there has been a general breakdown, I think, of the silly myth | 
that teachers are impractical theorists, unfit to cope with the realities of 
the workaday world. I had opportunity during the war and prewar years 
to observe the performance of a great many men called into govern- 
ment service from our institutions of learning. They brought with them 
knowledge and skills which had been deplorably ignored prior to the 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt and which when applied to 
practical problems of government proved immensely useful. I know of 
no other class of men—including all those who had concerned themselves 
with meeting payrolls, the bankers, the industrialists, the business execu- 
tives, and the advertisers—who made so unobtrusive and so unselfish 
and so effective a contribution to sound public administration, and to 
the war effort, as the professors. 

I wish that Washington today were more hospitable to intelligence 
and education. We remain very much in need of that knowledge of 
theory which is indispensable when a theory is to be put into practice, 
and of that familiarity with the past which is essential to any realistic 
appreciation of the present. The American people cannot afford to per- 
mit a divorce between the academic world and the world in which they 
must make decisions and take action affecting the whole shape of the 
national future. 

All of this is by way of preamble in explaining to you why I do not 
mean to talk about the problem of academic freedom as though it were 
an isolated problem. I want to talk about academic freedom not from 
your special point of view as professors but from my point of view as a 

* From an address presented at the annual dinner of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors, March, 1951 (American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
spring, 1951). (Reprinted by special permission.) 
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layman—not in terms of its importance to you as teachers but in terms 
of its importance to the society as a whole. 

It would be presumptuous on my part, I think, to speak about the 
present threat to academic freedom in its relation to your professional 
responsibilities. In the first place, you are more intimately familiar with 
the problem than I am. In the second place, this Association has already 
demonstrated its awareness of the problem in a way that is unique 
among educational organizations. It has stood resolutely for the main- 
tenance of academic freedom against the assaults of those who would 
qualify teachers on the basis of political purity and standards of ortho- 
doxy. There would be no serious threat to academic freedom today if 
all educational associations had discharged their responsibilities to the 
teaching profession as faithfully as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

I want to talk particularly about loyalty oaths—not because I suppose 
them to be any more baleful in respect to teachers than in respect to any 
other trade or calling, but because they have become the most pervasive 
symptom of the neurotic anxiety which I presume to be the real root 
of our present troubles. 

One can only guess at the judgment of posterity. My own guess is that 
historians sufhciently removed from the present to look at it with detach- 
ment may very well refer to it as the era of the oath. Oath-taking is not 
new, of course. It has served a ritual function throughout the whole his- 
ory of western civilization. The peculiarity of contemporary oath-taking, 
10wever, is first of all, its prevalence, and second, its negative nature. It 
s a mistake to call the kind of oath so commonly required of men today 
2 “loyalty oath.” A loyalty oath, by definition, would have to be an affir- 
mation. But the kind of declaration to which more and more Americans 
ure now being asked to subscribe is a disclaimer. Instead of calling it a 
‘loyalty oath,” we ought, in the interest of accuracy, to refer to it as a 
‘non-disloyalty oath.” 

Oaths of affirmation have long been familiar to us. There can scarcely 
ye a man, woman, or child in America who has not pledged “allegiance 
o the flag of the United States of America and to the Republic for which 
t stands—one nation indivisible with liberty and justice for all.” The 
neaning of this pledge, recited in unison by millions of school children 
very weekday morning, is perhaps vague and uncertain. Undoubtedly 
t has had many meanings for many individuals. The flag itself is a sym- 
ol; liberty and justice are abstractions with different connotations, it 
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may be presumed, for a Negro child in a southern community and for’ 
one of the well-born. Nevertheless, participation in this ritual has cer-- 
tainly had a unifying influence. The very act of recitation has served to | 
charge the flag with emotional significance and thus to evoke devotion | 
to it. And it has drawn young Americans closer together through a sense : 
of common devotion. 

No one has ever supposed, however—and certainly no one supposes : 
today—that the taking of this oath is an effective guarantee against dis-- 
loyalty. No real reliance is placed upon it. The best that can be said for it 
in this respect is that, like any incantation, it gives solidarity to the par-. 
ticipating group and a comforting sense that it has warded off evil spirits. , 
And certainly this is a utility not lightly to be dismissed. | 

Something of the same ritualistic quality lies behind the oath we have : 
always required of our public officials. We insist that upon assuming’ 
office they swear solemnly to support and defend the Constitution of the: 
United States against all enemies, to bear true faith and allegiance to) 
the same, and to discharge their duties well and faithfully—or some such. 
form of words. We do not feel any great confidence that this will pro-. 
tect us against simony, graft, or even treason. But it is useful as a re-- 
minder to government servants of the responsibility with which they 
have been entrusted. 

Similarly, we exact of everyone who testifies in a court of law a sworn 
promise that he will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the > 
truth. We are not so naive as to suppose that this will infallibly keep. 
him from bearing false witness; and judges often instruct juries that they 
must choose between conflicting testimony. But the ritual helps to bring» 
home the solemnity of the occasion and to impose caution, at least upon 
the conscientious. 

There is a vast difference between oaths of this kind and the negative | 
swearing which has lately come so much into vogue. The pledge of alle-. 
giance to the flag has been debased by insistence that men swear in ad-- 
dition that they are not disloyal to the United States. It is no longer suffi- 
cient that a man swear to uphold the Constitution when he undertakes 
to work for the government; he must now swear, besides, that he does 
not advocate the overthrow of that government. | 

Our total lack of confidence in oaths is measured by this redundant 
insistence on them. If we do not believe a man when he swears to uphold 
the Constitution, why, in the name of common sense, should we be any 
more disposed to take his word when he swears that he will not attempt 
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to destroy the Constitution? The answer, of course, is that we have lost 
all faith in what he says in either case. But we insist on his saying it over 
and over again in the blind, unreasoning way that primitive tribes in- 
sisted upon rites of purification and blood sacrifices that had no relation 
to reality. 

The non-disloyalty oath has become as fashionable as public opinion 
polls or canasta. The exaction of it has spread from the Federal govern- 
ment to State governments. It has, as you know, permeated our schools 
and our institutions of higher learning. And now it is spreading into pro- 
fessional associations and even into private industry... . 

Now, I do not propose to dwell on the objections to this sort of inquiry 
and oath-taking from the point of view of the individual affected by 
them. My principal concern is with their effect upon society. But before 
[ launch upon this main thesis, let me say briefly why I think that any 
American has good cause to resent and resist demands of this sort that he 
profess his innocence of sympathies and intentions of which there are 
no good reasons to suspect him. [ First of all, the protestations extorted by 
loyalty oaths and inquiries are humiliating—senselessly humiliating. . . . 
Second, these oaths and inquiries invade long-recognized rights of pri- 
vacy.... Third, these oaths and inquiries imply a presumption of guilt 
instead of the presumption of innocence that has traditionally protected 
individuals under American law... .] 

I have said nothing about the futility of these oaths and inquiries from 
the point of view of the national security which they are supposed to 
protect. It is generally taken for granted that Communists have no moral 
scruples about false swearing. Yet it seems to be assumed, by those who 
place reliance on non-disloyalty oaths, that a Communist can somehow 
ye counted upon to answer truthfully when asked about his party affili- 
ition. I have no doubt that there are dangerous Soviet agents in the 
United States plotting espionage and sabotage and the overthrow of the 
sovernment. But I have a great deal of doubt that they will step forward 
0 register with the Attorney General or proclaim their intentions when 
-onfronted with an affidavit. The dangerous people are carefully dis- 
suised, I suspect, as vociferous anti-Communists. No oath or inquiry is 
ikely to cause them the smallest qualm. So far as catching real enemies 
f the country is concerned, this ritual procedure is about as effectual as a 
equirement that all criminals register with their local police depart- 
nents—or a requirement that all citizens take an oath they will do 
sothing unjust, unethical, or unpatriotic. 
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Let me now turn to the aspect of the oath obsession that seems to me: 
most serious because it affects the fabric of our society as well as the 
rights of individuals. It can be argued that injuries, or even injustices, 
to individuals ought to be endured in a time of crisis if they serve real| 
social purposes. But the impact of the present craze to extirpate heresy, , 
or disloyalty—call it what you will—is, I think, socially disastrous—disas- - 
trous to the national security itself no less than to the great values which | 
it is the function of the nation to make secure. 

Behind the shift to negativism implicit in the non-disloyalty oaths,, 
there lies a terrible distrust. A nation, in many ways, is like a family.. 
The cement that holds its members together is compounded of mutual . 
dependence, mutual confidence, and common acceptance of certain basic : 
values or purposes. Under the corroding influence of a spreading distrust, , 
that cement is seeping away dangerously in America. 

We are not a national family today. We are losing the solidarity that 
has always been our primary source of strength. We are tending more 
and more to look at one another with suspicion—to question the motives 
that lie behind dissent or disagreement—to abandon the tolerance of di-. 
versity that has been the genius of American life. 

We are succumbing to fear—to a fear that is, in large part, groundless 
and neurotic. I have no wish to gloss over the real dangers that con- 
front us today. The Soviet Union is an aggressive totalitarianism. Like 
every other totalitarian society, it is made inescapably aggressive by its 
inner tensions and compulsions; and it is, therefore, necessarily men- 
acing to free societies. It can be checked only through resolute action and 
mobilized armed strength on the part of the United States. 

It is equally plain, of course, that the Soviet Union has agents in this 
country striving to injure us and impair our strength. Members of the 
Communist Party are no doubt among those agents, just as the party 
itself is manifestly an instrument of Soviet policy. But the most danger- 
ous agents may not be party members at all. Their activities must be 
checked by rational security measures and by vigilant counter-intelli- 
gence. And they can be checked in this way—just as the activities of 
German and Japanese agents were checked; and so effectively that 
J. Edgar Hoover was able to report that not a single enemy-directed 
act of sabotage occurred during the whole course of the second world 
war. 

Espionage and sabotage are real threats to security. But fear that the 
Communists can overthrow the Government of the United States by 
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orce and violence is an absurd nightmare. Fear of subversion—that is, 
f the influence of Communist propaganda and doctrine—is equally a 
ugbear. The United States is not ripe for revolution. And democratic 
Jeas are quite healthy enough to withstand Communist ideas. The 
emocratic system is not only superior to the Communist system, but 
is superior also in its appeal to men who have been privileged to live 
inder it. We need not be afraid that our fellow-Americans will choose 
ubmission and servitude in preference to responsibility and liberty. 

Nevertheless, neurotic fear, like an infectious disease, has taken a 
trong grip upon the American people. And this fear is being aggra- 
ated and exploited by reckless demagogues. I think it safe to say that 
he mad-dog barkings of Senator McCarthy would have been recog- 
ized for what they were and laughed off by the American people a few 
ears ago. But in the atmosphere of anxiety and distrust that prevails 
oday, they have a deadly impact. When panic takes hold of a com- 
aunity, even the most far-fetched rumors and accusations find credence. 
ind, finding it, they exacerbate the panic. 

It is becoming more and more difficult in the contemporary atmos- 
here to shape foreign or domestic policy on rational grounds. The 
lemocratic process cannot operate when disagreement is in constant 
langer of being considered disloyal. It cannot operate when discussion 
s carried on in the manner of fishwives. Today only the most extreme 
hauvinism can pass for patriotism. 

The result is that the United States is being deprived of its most stabi- 
izing influence—the resolution of policy through challenge and criti- 
ism and debate. This is the real secret weapon of a democracy. The lack 
f it is the fatal defect of a dictatorship. Dictators may carry policy into 
ractice more swiftly than governments dependent upon the consent of 
he governed; but this may mean no more than that they can more 
wiftly translate errors into national disaster. Free men—if they exer- 
ise their freedom—have a means of correcting their mistakes. But if 
hey suppress dissent by calling it disloyal, they rob themselves of their 
reatest asset. 

“T ike the course of the heavenly bodies,” Mr. Justice Brandeis once 
bserved, “harmony in national life is a resultant of the struggle between 
ontending forces. In frank expression of conflicting opinion lies the 
reatest promise of wisdom in governmental action; and in suppression 
es ordinarily the greatest peril.” 

Unity, in short, does not grow out of uniformity; it grows out of re- 
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solved conflict. The present short-circuiting of this kind of democratic: 
conflict presents a deadly peril to national security. 

The democratic process depends, above all else, on a broad and gener- 
ous tolerance of diversity—tolerance of opinions we despise and even of 
opinions that we deem disloyal. It is always easy to find a rationalization 
for the suppression of opinion; and the temptation to do so is very great 
when men are frightened and angry. They are prone then to call thes 
opinions they detest treasonable and to characterize the holders of sucha 
opinions as conspirators. And once the labels have been applied, it is 
but a short step to the conclusion that freedom of speech was nevert 
meant to protect treason and conspiracy. 

The men who established the American Republic understood the dan-; 
gers of this kind of rationalization and did the best they could to guardi 
against it. They stipulated in the Constitution that “treason against th 
United States shall consist only in levying war against them or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” And their reaso 
for defining treason so narrowly and rigidly were carefully explaine 
by James Madison in a prophetic paragraph in the Federalist: 

As treason may be committed against the United States, the authority of thes 
United States ought to be enabled to punish-it. But as new-fangled and artificial 
treasons have been the great engines by which violent factions, the natural off< 
spring of free government, have usually wreaked their alternate malignity on eachi 
other, the convention have, with great judgment, opposed a barrier to this peculiar: 
danger, by inserting a constitutional definition of the crime, fixing the proof nec+ 
essary for conviction of it, and restraining the Congress, even in punishing it, frome 
extending the consequences of guilt beyond the person of its author. 


There is a whole lesson in political science in this paragraph—a lessonp 
peculiarly applicable today. The use of “disloyalty” as a “new-fangledd 
and artificial” form of treason has indeed promoted the rise of violenti 
factions and led to a wreaking of “their alternate malignity on eachn 
other.” There is no way to measure the impairment of national security; 
that has resulted from this disruption of the sense of national com- 
munity. | 

It is no accident that non-disloyalty oaths and inquiry into political 
opinions are directed in large part at our schools and universities. They 
are devices for compelling conformity. And the men responsible for 
them are men who distrust diversity and fear ideas. They are in revollti 
against rationality. Their attack is directed in the first instance at schools: 
and universities precisely because these are centers of ideas. 
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i Pretec Chafee has called this attack, aptly, “a barbarian invasion.” 
It is just that. It is another manifestation of the age-old assault of igno- 
rance upon learning, of bigotry upon reason. It is the thrust of the 
lowered brow upon what it cannot understand. The men who launch it 
here are one with their spiritual kinfolk in Germany and Russia who 
prefer to think with the blood and who despise everything that concerns 
the intellect. If we do not ward off their attack, we shall descend into a 
new dark age. 

_ Universities are the citadels of intellectual freedom. And it is against 
these citadels that the attack is launched because its aim is nothing less 
than the extinction of intellectual freedom. You of the academic profes- 
sion are, therefore, its first targets—and the first defenders of the whole 
great tradition of diversity. In a period of profound anxiety, when fear 
can be exploited and unreason flourishes, the danger of this attack must 
not be underestimated. The attackers will have their way, as their coun- 
terparts had it in Germany and Italy before the war and have it today 
behind the iron curtain, unless you, as men of learning, close your ranks, 
recognize the deadly peril to your independence, and fight resolutely, 
with every resource at your command, to repel the barbarians. You have 
a responsibility in this that goes beyond your own interest as teachers. 
You are the trustees of a cultural heritage. 

If you defend freedom for your profession, you defend the whole of 
human freedom. And it is to this, more than to any other value, that 
Americans owe allegiance. The loyalty of free men is, above all, a loyalty 
to the illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
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